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burst is not in reality so sudden as at first sight appears.
For the last fifty years a good deal of ghazel and qasfda
writing had been going on. This, it is true, had for tfye
most part been confined to the less prominent and less gifted
members of the Turkish literary world; but none the less
the work of these men had sufficed to familiarise the people
with the appearance and the character of the lyric forms*
The adoption of these forms by some author of sufficient
literary talent and reputation was alone required to establish
them as the most popular of poetic modes of expression.
And so no sooner were the qasfda and ghazel taken up and
cultivated by Ahmed Pasha than lyric poets began to rise
up all around in every city of the Empire. So long as a
mesnevi of several thousand couplets was demanded as a
proof of poetic talent, busy men whose lives were spent in
the service of the state or in providing for their own daily
needs would be debarred by want of leisure, if by nothing
else, from entering the lists. But when it was discovered
that it was not necessary to be a mystic devotee and write
a huge versified treatise on philosophy or theology in order
to take rank as a graceful and accomplished poet, that innate
bias towards poetry, which seems to be a heritage of all
Eastern peoples, began to assert itself. And although we
are still some centuries off Raghib Pasha who said:

'An thine object be to make thy mark, one noble line 's enow', 1
men were beginning to feel that, provided it rang true, a
ghazel of eight verses was in its way as good a proof of
the writer's poetic talent as a mesnevi containing as many
thousand couplets. This feeling, though perhaps unacknow-
ledged to themselves, no doubt induced many who would
otherwise have remained silent to give expression to the
poetic tendencies of their nature.